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selects his topics with discretion and discernment and treats them 
with a simplicity and a directness that waste no time or space. 

The results of the Franco-German war, says the author, were dis- 
astrous for Belgium. Alsace and Lorraine passed into the hands of 
Germany, and the valley of the Meuse thus became the obvious line 
of operations in the event of a new war between Germany and 
France. This was seen by a few shortly after 1870, to become ob- 
vious to all much later. Now that the tempest has swept by leaving 
colossal ravages in its wake, now that Alsace-Lorraine is no longer 
German, now that the famous and precarious neutralization of Bel- 
gium has been abandoned, and now that the national spirit has been 
heightened, the national independence consolidated as never before, 
the future of this highly industrialized nation seems assured. It 
would be difficult to find the fundamental reasons for this optimism 
more adequately exposed within a brief compass than in this instruc- 
tive and trustworthy book. 

Charles Downer Hazen 

A Political History of Modern Europe. From the Reformation 
to the Present Day. By Ferdinand Schevill. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1921. — xiv, 663 pp. 

Professor SchevilPs book on Modern Europe was first published 
over twenty years ago. It is well known to teachers and students 
and has been well liked because of its excellent arrangement of 
material, its fairness of judgment, its exceptional readability. The 
new edition differs from the one that has been so long on the market 
only in the addition of three chapters, which bring the narrative 
down to 1922. With the exception of these chapters, which cover 
seventy-five pages, the book is a reprint, no changes having been 
made in the earlier text, none, indeed, having been required. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, it would have been better had the 
three new chapters not been written, for they present a view of the 
causes of the war which would be much more appreciated in the 
schools of Germany than in those of the United States. Speaking 
of the entrance of the United States into the war, Professor Schevill 
says that President Wilson's proclamation of neutrality was " largely 
welcome as affording us time for study and reflection", and that 
during the subsequent two years and a half opinion had time to 
inform itself as well as to arrive at some kind of judgment touching 
the merits of the case. " Gradually light broke and the conviction 
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became general that the war was the result of a chain of rivalries 
and rancors reaching back for generations and involving every sort 
of bitter contention over markets, raw products, colonies, military 
and naval establishments — in sum that it was a question of imperial- 
ism." In another place the author expresses practically the same 
idea : " The human rancors, piled mountain high by the too ardent 
pursuit, ever since the industrial revolution, of selfish material and 
imperialist aims, suddenly leaping to a flame, enveloped the globe 
with a ring of fire." 

This is the thesis. The war was the result of clashing imperial- 
isms. Of these imperialisms that of Great Britain was the most 
successful and those of France and Russia the next most successful. 
German imperialism, really dating from the early years of the reign 
of William II, had the effect of causing the three others to smooth 
out their differences, which had been so constant and which were now 
threatened by the unwelcome intruder. As a consequence the Triple 
Entente was concluded and henceforth Germany labored under cer- 
tain disadvantages. Each and every imperialism depended upon 
sea-power, and " with Great Britain flanked by France and Russia 
blocking the sea-paths, German imperialism was threatened with 
paralysis ". Hence the German complaints about encirclement, and 
the German attempts to spring the Entente asunder by means of the 
Moroccan question, attempts that were vain, Germany for her efforts 
being compelled to yield to France " after having had thrown her 
by the republic as a sop a relatively worthless piece of central 
African jungle" — an unexpected way, be it said in passing, of 
summarizing an incident notorious in contemporary history. 

The war then was caused by competing imperialisms and by ran- 
cors and rivalries generations old. In a certain sense, in the reviewer's 
opinion, the war was the result of everything that had occurred on 
the globe since the dawn of history and its responsible author was 
the entire human race. But after making this comprehensive re- 
mark, which sufficiently diffuses responsibility and which may be 
applied also to any private crime or dereliction from duty, one reflects 
that imperialisms cannot clash of themselves, that they are not im- 
personal forces subject to no human control, that as a matter of fact 
they are directed at any given moment by certain individuals, and 
that consequently it is a subject of legitimate curiosity to know the 
conduct of the chiefs of states in a time of crisis like that of 1914. 
" Woe unto the world because of offences ! for it must needs be that 
offences come; but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh!" 
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There is no mention in this book of German militarism or of Pan- 
germanism as contributing to the great calamity. The Russian 
mobilization is apparently considered the thing that rendered inevi- 
table the general war. The attempts made by Grey late in July, 
1914, to preserve the peace are not alluded to. The name of Sir 
Edward is, indeed, among the missing. This is regrettable in itself, 
but all the more so as the author might have been led to refer to 
Sir Edward's recent efforts to adjust the disputes between Great 
Britain and Germany, as those between Great Britain and France 
and Russia had been previously adjusted. Had Grey succeeded in 
his efforts competing imperialisms might, after all, not have clashed 
and secular rancors might not have led to war. It is not charged 
that Sir Edward was responsible for the failure of those negotia- 
tions. 

In Professor Schevill's account of the war the name of Joffre is 
not mentioned, although those of Hindenburg and Mackensen are. 
Not even a paragraph is given to the part America played in the 
war and the name of Pershing is not to be found, although consid- 
erable space, comparatively speaking, is given to Wilson's peace 
principles and policies. It may be remarked in closing that it is 
incorrect to say that of the thousand victims of the Lusitania " sev- 
eral hundred " were of American nationality ; nor was the Young 
Turk Revolution of 1908 subsequent to the Austro-Hungarian an- 
nexation of Bosnia, as is apparently stated or implied on page 561. 

Charles Downer Hazen 

The High Cost of Strikes. By Marshall Olds. New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1921. — xx, 286 pp. 

The increasing employment of quantitative measurement in the 
study of social problems is one of the most significant tendencies in 
modem economic research. Such quantitative measurement is par- 
ticularly appropriate in determining the degree of efficiency of 
present industrial methods and the cost to the community of faulty 
industrial practices. The work of the Hoover Committee on Waste 
in Industry has demonstrated how fruitful such a method may be. 

The author of The High Cost of Strikes faced a similar problem, 

that of measuring the cost to society of industrial stoppages due to 

the use of the strike by organized labor. Such a study gave promise 

of yielding results of wide interest and great value. These hopes 

are not realized in the book at hand. As a partisan argument the 



